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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  syllabus  is  intended  as  a guide  to  Co-opera- 
tive teachers  preparing  to  conduct  an  advanced  course  for 
pupils  who  have  already  passed  through  an  elementary  course, 
such  as  that  sketched  out  in  the  “ Outlines  of  Lessons  on 
Co-operation.” 


DIRECTIONS  AND  HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  OF 

CO-OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 

I. — General  Suggestions. 


1.  Do  not  be  anxious  to  start  in  a big  way. 

2.  Try  and  get  half-a-dozen  to  a dozen  people  who  are  likely 

to  be  interested,  and  try  to  interest  them  thoroughly. 

[Each  time  you  give  a Course  of  Lessons  you  will  do  it  a little  better,  and  it  is 
desirable,  therefore,  not  to  try  for  a large  Class  at  first.] 

3.  Don’t  make  a start  till  you  feel  pretty  well  prepared 

by  having  read  and  re-read  the  “Manual  of  Co- 
operators”  by  T.  Hughes  and  E.  V.  Neale, 
“ Working  Men  Co-operators  ” by  A.  Acland  and 
B.  Jones,  “ The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great 
Britain”  by  Beatrice  Potter,  and  “ The  Co-operative 
Movement  To-day”  by  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Also  get 
some  illustrations  together  from  your  own  experience, 
from  the  Co-operative  News,  and  from  other  quarters. 
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II. Special  Hints  as  to  the  Lessons  themselves. 

1.  The  Teacher  must  settle  whether  he  is  going  to  read  his 

Lesson  or  speak  it  from  notes.  In  either  case,  let 
the  divisions  and  heads  be  very  clear ; and  at  the 
end  of  each  head  let  him  siuu  up  wluit  hcis  been  said, 

2.  The  Teacher  must  encourage  questions  from  his  Class, 

and  must  have  a short  discussion  with  them,  if 
possible,  after  each  Lesson.  The  papers  done  by  the 
students  on  the  previous  Lesson  may  then  be  usefully 
discussed. 

3.  The  Teacher  should  ask  questions,  to  see  if  the  Class  are 

quite  clear,  especially  as  to  the  meaning  of  special 

terms. 

« 

4.  The  Teacher  should  settle  definitely  how  much  he  is 

going  to  deal  with  in  each  Lesson,  and  stick  to  this 
closely,  and  complete  his  Lesson  in  an  hour  if 
possible. 

5.  As  a rule,  from  ten  to  twelve  Lessons  in  ten  or  twelve 

successive  weeks  would  be  enough  for  a single  course 
of  Lessons.  The  division  of  the  syllabus  into 
separate  heads  is  not  intended  as  a guide  to  the 
number  of  lessons. 

6.  As  far  as  possible,  especially  at  first,  let  the  Teacher  be 

thoroughly  practical,  so  as  to  show  his  pupils  that 
some  practical  use  to  themselves  and  to  their  Society 
may  really  come  out  of  the  Lessons. 

y.  Let  the  teacher  get  together  some  good  illustrative 
stories,  and  make  out  some  diagrams,  or  use  the 
black  board  if  he  can,  to  illustrate  his  Lesson  , and 
if  he  wants  further  help  in  this  or  any  other  way 
which  the  Co-operative  Union  can  supply,  let  him 
make  application  for  it  without  delay. 
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WRITTEN  WORK. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  write  short  papers 
on  the  subjects  set  to  them,  and  send  them  to  the  teacher  for 
correction  and  remarks.  Answers  to  questions  set  at  the 
lectures  should  be  clearly  written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  (foolscap  paper  preferred),  and  a wide  margin  should  be 
left  upon  every  page  for  the  remarks  of  the  teacher.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  sheet,  the  student  must  write  his  (or  her) 
name,  including  at  least  one  Christian  name,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  class  These  papers  must  be  sent  so  as  to  reach 
the  teacher  at  latest  the  day  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
class,  and  they  will  be  returned  to  the  students  the  following 
week.  The  answers  will  go  by  book  post,  the  rate  being  4d. 
for  every  2oz.  or  part  of  2oz.,  in  an  unfastened  envelope,  or 
in  a packet  open  at  both  ends  In  either  case  it  should  be 
endorsed  “ IMS.  only,”  and  must  contain  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a letter. 


BOOKS  REQUIRED. 

It  is  assumed  that  every  student  will  possess,  and  will  have 
read 

“Working  Men  Co-operators,”  by  A.  H.  D.  Acland 
and  Benjamin  Jones  (Co-operative  Union),  gd. 

For  the  advanced  course  no  single  text  book  can  be  pre- 
scribed, but  every  student  should' obtain 

“ The  Manual  of  Co-operation,”  by  T.  Hughes  and 
E.  V.  Neale  (Co-operative  Union).  Price,  is. 

“ The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  by 
Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb).  London, 
Sonnenschein.  Price,  2s.  6d. 

1 “ The  Co-operative  ^Movement  To-day,”  by  G.  J. 

T Holyoake.  Methuen.  Price,  2s.  6d. 

p Other  books  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  which  should 

be  consulted  by  as  many  students  as  possible.  It  would 
usually  be  advisable  to  make  a special  application  on  behalf  of 
the  class,  both  to  the  educational  committee  of  the  co-operative 
society  under  whose  auspices  the  class  is  held,  and  to  the 
librarian  of  the  nearest  public  library,  asking  that  one  or  more 
complete  sets  of  all  the  works  mentioned'  below,  should  be 
obtained  at  once  and  temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students. 
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(a)  Co-operation. 

Acland,  a.  H.  D.  Working  Men  Co-operators.  Co-op- 
and  Jones,  B.  erative  Union,  pd. 

Co-operative  Congress  Report  (Annual),  is. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society’s  Annual.  4s. 

Co-operative  Union  Tracts  on  Sweating,  Trade-Unionism, 

The  Poor,  &c. 

Holyoake,  G.  J.  ...  History  of  Co-operation  in  England. 

2 vols.  Trubner;  1885.  14s. 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers.  Kegan  Paul; 
1883.  2S.  6d. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day. 
Methuen;  i8gi.  2s.  6d. 

Jones,  Benjamin...  Co-operative  Production.  2 vols. 

Clarendon  Press;  1894. 

Neale,  E.  V.  and  Manual  for  Co-operators.  Co-operative 
Hughes,  T.  Union;  1881.  is.  , 

Potter,  Beatrice  The  Co-operative  Movement  Great 
(Mrs.  Sidney  Webb)  Britain.  Sonnenschein;  i8gu  2s.  6d. 

Sadler,  M.  E.  and  Lectures  on  Co-operative  Mfe.  Co- 
others  operative  Printing  Co. ; i^cg.  is.  6d. 

(b)  Profit  Sharing. 

Bushill,  T.  W.  ...  Profit  Sharing  and  the  Labour  Question. 

Gilman,  N.  P Profit  Sharing.  Macmillan;  1889. 

7s.  6d. 

Hart,  Mary  H.  ...  The  Maison  Leclaire.  D’Oyley  and 

Co.,  Oxford  Street,  London;  1883. 

ScHLOSS,  D.  F.  ...  Report  on  Profit  Sharing  (Labour 

Department).  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode ; 1894.  lod. 

Taylor,  Sedley  ...  Profit  Sharing.  Kegan  Paul;  1884. 

2s.  6d. 

Whittle,  J.  L.  ...  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Profit 

Sharing;  1886.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 

woode. 
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(c)  General. 

Baernreither, J.  M.  English  Associations  of  Working  IMen 

(with  Introduction  by  J.  M.  Ludlow). 
Sonnenschein  ; 1892.  los.  6d. 

Gibbins,  H.  de  B.  . English  Social  Reformers  (Aloore, 

Maurice,  Kingsley,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
&c.).  Methuen  ; 1892.  2s.  6d. 

Green,  J.  R A Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Macmillan.  6s. 

Hobhouse,  Leonard  The  Labour  Question. 

Holyoake,  G.  J.  ...  Self-Help  a Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Sonnenschein  ; 1892.  2s.  fid. 

Howell,  George..  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour. 

Macmillan  ; 1892.  3s.  fid. 


Jones,  Lloyd  Life  of  Robert  Owen.  Sonnenschein  ; 

1892.  3s.  fid. 

Marshall,  A.' Principles  of  Economics.  IMacmillan  ; 

1891.  I2S.  net. 

Mill,  J.  S Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Long- 

mans. 3s.  fid. 


Montague,  F.  C....  Life  of  Arnold  Toynbee  Froude  ; 1889. 

2S.  fid. 

Schloss,  D.  F.  ...  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration. 

Williams  and  Norgate;  1892.  3s.  fid. 

Schulze — Gaever-  Social  Peace  (with  Introduction  by 
NiTZ,  G.  Von  __  Graham  Wallas).  Sonnenschein ; 

1893.  5s. 

Toynbee,  Arnold  . The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  i8th 

Century  in  England.  Longmans  ; 
1887.  los.  fid. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  Long- 
Beatrice  mans ; 1894.  i8s. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  The  Friendly  Societies  Movement. 
J-  F*  Longmans  ; 1885.  2s.  fid. 


SYLLABUS. 

What  Co-operation  is  and  what  it  does. 

The  Origin  of  Co-operation. 

The  Rise  of  Democracy  in  Industiy. 

The  Association  of  Producers. 

Profit  Sharing  and  the  Co-partnership  of  Labour. 
The  State  within  the  State. 

The  Civil  Service  of  Co-operative  Industry. 
Co-operation  and  Trade-unionism. 

The  Limitations  of  Co-operation. 


c 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


I. 

WHAT  CO-OPERATION  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  DOES.- 

[This  lesson  should  take  the  form  of  a recapitulation  of  the  leading 
points  dealt  with  in  the  elementary  course,  see  '■‘■Outlines  of 
Lessons  on  Co-operation."  The  object  aimed  at  should  he  to 
recall  vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  audience  the  chief  conclusions  of 
the  preceding  course.  This  ivill  serve  also  as  an  introduction  to 
the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  any  ivho  have  not  attended  that 
course.] 

The  Object  of  Co-operation  is  to  improve  the  Conditions 
of  Life  of  Working  Men  and  Women. 

“The  Aim  of  Co-operation”  as  quoted  in  the  “Manual  for 
Co-operators,”  by  E.  V.  Neale,  p.  248. 

What  is  really  important  for  working  men  is,  not  that  a few  should  rise 
out  of  their  class — this  sometimes  rather  injures  the  class  by  depriving  it  of 
its  more  energetic  members.  The  trul.  vital  interest  is  that  the  whole 
class  should  ri>e  in  material  comfort  and  security,  and  still  more  in  moral 
and  intellectual  attainments. — y.  K.  Ingram 

By  joining  their  forces  together  working  men  and  women 
may — 

(a)  Carry  on  industry  for  their  common  benefit, 
instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

{b)  Avoid  many  unnecessary  expenses 

(c)  Obtain  a valuable  savings  bank  under  their  own 
control. 

s (d)  Procure  many  educational  and  other  advantages 

of  combined  action. 

How  this  joining  of  forces  is  accomplished. 

The  Store  and  its  Management  ; Dividend  on  Pur- 
chase; the  Quarterly  Meeting  ; One  Man  One  Vote; 
Election  of  Committee  ; Appointment  of  Manager. 

The  Wholesale  and  its  Work  ; Election  of  Delegates 
to  its  Quarterly  Meetings  ; Electio.n  of  Committee. 

Manufacturing  Departments  of  the  Store  and  of  the 
Wholesale  ; the  Carrying  on  of  Industry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Community  of  Consumers. 

The  separate  “Productive”  Societies;  the  carrying 
on  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  Workers 
Employed,  or  jointly  for  them  and  the  Consumers 
of  their  products. 


* Under  this  head  “ Working  Men  Co-operators”  should  be  specially  referred  to. 
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The  Progress  of  Co-operation. 

The  Stores  ; — 

1844 — Rochdale  Pioneers. 

i8g^ — Over  1,500  societies,  with  1,000,000  members, 
selling  goods  worth  ;^33,ooo,ooo  a year,  with 
a share  and  loan  capital  of  £12,000,000, 
realising  an  annual  surplus  of  ^4,000,000. 

The  Wholesales. 

1.  The  English  Wholesale  Society  (begun  in  1864) — 

TABLE  OF  PROGRESS. 

Number  of  Members  in  Annual  Sales. 

Shareholding  Societies.  £ 

1864  (30  weeks)  ..  ..  18,000  .*  

1873  168,000 1,600,000 

1883  ..  ^33y00o 4,500,000 

1893  873,000 9,500.000 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS, 

Selling  Branches Manchester,  1864 

Newcastle,  1871 
London,  1874 

Buying  Branches Ireland 

America 

Dt:nmark 

Germany 

Manufacturing  Branches  Crumpsall,  1873 

Leicester,  1873 
Durham,  1874 
Heckmondwike,  1880 
Batley,  1887 
Leeds,  1890 
Dunston,  i8gi 

Banking  Business. 

Shipping  Business, 

2.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  (begun  in  1869) — 


TABLE  OF  PROGRESS. 

Number  of  Members  in  Annual  Sales. 

Shareholding  Societies.  £ 

1869  — 64,000 

1879  35,000 611,000 

1883  ..  ..  •.  --  57jOoo 1,200,000 

1893  149,164  3,135,162 

Selling  Branches — Glasgow,  Leith,  Kilmarnock,  Dundee. 
Manufacturing — Shieldhall,  Chancelot  Flour  Mill. 

The  Corn  Mills. 

The  Baking  Societies. 

The  Separate  Productive  Societies,  or  Associations  of 
Producers. 


The  Two  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organisation  : — 

Fundamental  distinction  is  in  the  form  of  government. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Associations  of  Con- 
sumers. Members  joining  together  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  commodities  they  require. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Associations  of  Producers. 

Workmen  in  a particular  industry  combining  to 
become  their  own  employers  and  manufacture  for 
sale,  in  order,  themselves,  to  reap  the  whole  profit  of 
their  labour. 

To  the  first  class  belong — 

The  Stores. 

The  Wholesale  Societies. 

The  Corn  Milling  Societies. 

The  Scottish  Baking  Societies. 

(Describe  and  give  statistics  of  these.) 

To  the  second  class  belong — 

Most  of  what  are  known  as  “ Productive  Societies,”  such  as 
the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Society,  the 
Leicester  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  INIaking  Society, 
the  Leicester  Co-operative  Hosiery  Manufacturing 
Society,  the  Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturing  Society,  and 
the  Paisley  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society,  &c. 

(Classification  of  Productive  Societies  will  be  found  at  pp  137- 
147  of  “The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,” 
by  Beatrice  Potter.) 

This  is  not  the  usual  classification.  In  the  “ Manual  of 
Co-operation,”  for  instance,  and  in  common  parlance,  we  have 
“Co-operation  applied  to  Distribution,”  and  “Co-operation 
applied  to  Production,”  or,  more  briefly.  Distributive  Co- 
operation and  Productive  Co-operation. 

Reasons  why  this  division  is  misleading  ; — 

(a)  No  economic  distinction  between  “ Production  ” and 

“ Distribution,”  both  alike  consist  in  rendering 
natural  products  more  available  for  man’s  use.  For 
instance — Isthecoal  miner  a producer  or  a distributor  ? 
He  does  not  alter  the  substance  of  the  coal,  he  merely 
moves  it  to  a new  place,  just  as  the  haulier,  the 
engine-driver,  the  seaman,  or  the  carter  does. 

(b)  Such  a division  does  not  help  us  to  understand  the 

administrative  problems  on  which  co-operators  are 
divided  ; for  instance,  whether  industry  should  be 


directed  by  those  who  actually  do  the  work,  or  by 
those  who  consume  the  product.  The  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  for  instance  (an  association 
of  consumers),  has  a gigantic  boot  factory  at 
Leicester,  where  the  shoemakers  work  under  the 
directions  of  the  million  co-operators.  At  Leicester 
there  is  also  a Boot  and  Shoemaking  Society  (an 
association  of  producers)  where  the  shoemakers  are 
their  own  masters.  But  this  productive  society  has 
its  own  retail  shops,\vhere  its  goods  are  sold  to  the 
public.  Both  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  and  the 
local  Boot  and  Shoe  Society  are  therefore,  at 
once,  distributive  and  productive.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  great  majority  of  stores,  the  baking  societies 
and  many  so-called  “ Productive  ” societies,  which 
sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 

(c)  It  promotes  the  erroneous,  though  almost  universal, 
impression  that  “ co-operation  succeeds  in  distribution 
but  has  hitherto  failed  in  production  overlooking 
the  fact  that  production  (meaning  manufacturing)  is 
extensively  carried  on  by  associations  of  consumers 
as  well  as  by  those  associations  of  producers  usually 
known  as  “productive  societies." 

The  co-operative  movement  presents  both  difficulties  and 
problems.  The  principal  difficulties,  which  can  be  overcome 
by  patience,  honesty,  intelligence,  and  devotion,  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  course.  But  even  the  best  and 
ablest  co-operators  find  problems  in  their  path  demanding  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  thought  for  their  solution.  These 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  course. 

There  are  Problems  of  Organisation  : W'hether  co-operative 
societies  should  be  associations  of  consumers,  or  associations 
of  producers. 

Problems  of  Administration  : How  to  get  the  most  efficient 
“ Civil  Service  ” of  managers,  shopmen,  and  operatives, 
working  under  the  best  committees.  Shall  “ profits  ” be 
“ shared  ” with  employes  ? 

Problems  of  the  State  within  the  State:"  In  what  relation 
does  the  co-operative  movement  stand  to  the  wider  forces  of 
national  life — the  Municipality  and  Parliament  ? What 
position  do  co-operators  take  up  towards  trade-unionism  ? 

What  are  the  economic  and  social  Limitations  of  Co-operationl 

To  deal  intelligently  with  these  problems  we  must  first 
examine  the  historical  development  of  co-operation. 
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Specimen  Questions. 

1 . Why  are  you  a Co-operator  ? 

2.  How  far  is  it  true  to  say  that  co-operation  appeals  to 
individual  selfishness  ? 

3.  What  educational  advantages  are  gained  by  joining  the 
co-operative  society  to  which  you  belong,  or  any  that  you 
know  ? 

4.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  societies  which  make  up 
the  co-operative  movement,  and  the  work  done  by  each. 

5.  What  are  the  two  great  types  of  co-operative  organisa- 
tion ? 

6.  Criticise  the  distinction  often  made  between  “ Pro- 


ductive ” and  “ Distributive  ” Co-operation.  Why  is  this 
V classification  imperfect  ? 


I ”• 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

[“  The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day,”  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  and 
hi.  ; “ The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,” 
chaps,  i.  and  ii.  ] 

The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  town  industries  were  mostly  carried  on 
by  small  individual  producers,  working  by  hand  ; master 
craftsmen  themselves  working  at  the  bench  or  the  forge,  and 
employing  two  or  three  journeymen  and  an  apprentice. 

t>  The  growth  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  17th,  and  the 

i mechanical  inventions  of  the  i8th  century  gradually  trans- 

formed most  industries.  The  dominant  industrial  type  became 
,,  that  of  the  large  capitalist  employer,  occupied  exclusively  with 

the  buying  and  selling,  and  engaging  a distinct  class  of  wage- 
workers, the  great  majority  of  whom  remained  hired  servants 
all  their  lives. 


* Further  reading.  For  a description  of  the  great  social  changes  made  by  the  trans- 
formation of  industry,  read  Toynbee’s  “ Industrial  Revolution,”  or  the  first  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Trade-Unionism.”  Lloyd  Jones’  ” Life  of  Robert  Owen  ” will  afford  additional 
particulars  of  the  great  Co-operator.  J.  R.  Green’s  “ Short  History  of  the  English  People  ” 
may  be  referred  to  for  a graphic  picture  of  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  ; and  Benjamin 
Jones’  ‘‘  Co-operative  Production  ” for  the  early  experiments. 

4 ’ 
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The  Industrial  Revolution  was  a change  from  business  on  a 
small  scale  to  business  on  a large  scale,  from  home  work  to 
the  factory  system,  from  handicraft  to  machinery,  from  a 
scanty  product  to  an  enormously  increased  output,  from  thinly 
populated  and  slowly  growing  rural  districts  to  densely  crowded 
and  rapidly  developing  manufacturing  towns. 

Its  effect  (i)  on  the  growth  and  wealth  of  the  nation;  (2)  on 
the  capitalist  and  employing  classes;  (3)  on  the  manual 
workers. 

The  Creed  of  unrestrained  competition  resulted  (1750- 
1832)  from  a sense  of  growing  national  prosperity,  due  to  the 
new  manufactures,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
capitalist  class.  Vain  protests  by  the  wage  earners. 

The  Co-operative  Idea  arose  in  the  mind  of  Robert  Owen 
as  a protest  against  the  enslavement  of  the  workers  to  the 
new  forces  of  production. 

Robert  Owxn,  the  founder  of  English  Socialism,  also  the 
father  of  English  Co-operation.  The  socialist  programme — 
wages  adequate  for  efficient  maintenance,  hours  of  work 
limited  to  allow  of  leisure  for  home  culture,  education  and 
recreation  provided  by  the  community  for  the  community — - 
applied  by  Owen  at  the  New  Lanark  Mills  (1801-1827),  but 
without  democracy.  His  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
government  to  follow  his  example  (1817).  Failing  this,  he 
advocates  the  formation  of  communities  based  on  his  economic 

I 

system. 

Central  Idea  of  Owen’s  “New  System  of  Society”;  the 

formation  of  the  character  of  the  citizen  by  the  com- 
munity; the  service  of  the  community  by  the  citizen. 

Remuneration  of  workers  according  to  their  needs,  i.e.,  to  keep 
faculties  at  “ efficiency  point.”  Economic  basis — absorption 
of  profit  by  the  community,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
profit-maker. 

The  artificial  character  of  the  changes  advocated  by  Owen ; 
he  ignored  the  necessity  of  democratic  control ; he  disbelieved 
in  popular  election  ; his  reforms  w^ere  “for  the  people,”  but 
not  “ by  the  people.” 

The  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Association. 

So  long  as  the  small-master  system  of  industry  was  the 
dominant  form — so  long  as  the  wage  earner  could  reasonably 
expect  to  become  himself  an  employer  at  some  time  in  his 
life — we  find  little  continuous  association  among  the  mass  of 
the  working  people.  Industrial  oppression  led  to  ephemeral 
revolts,  but  not  to  permanent  combinations.  The  levelling 
down  of  the  workers  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the 
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uniform  status  of  fellow'-servants,  and  the  massing  of  popula- 
tion under  the  Factory  System  were  favourable  to  combination 

and  association. 

During  the  i8th  century  this  principally  takes  the  forms 
of  (i)  clubs  of  handicraftsmen  for  trade-union  purposes;  (2) 
mixed  associations  of  working  men  for  sick  and  funeral  bene- 
fits, developing  into  Friendly  Societies;  (3)  congregations 
associating  to  maintain  religious  worship  in  their  own  way 

the  Nonconformist  movement. 

At  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries 

the  examples  of  the  American  Colonies  and  France  led  to 
political  associations.  The  Spenceans.  The  London  Corre- 
sponding Society.  Cobbett,  and  the  “ Radical  Reformers. 

At  this  period  (1800  to  1828)  political  and  trade  union 
organisation  the  most  important. 

First  appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  Co-operative 
effort:  Association  of  Consumers  and  Association  of 

Producers.  ^ 1 j 

Co-operative  Corn  Mills  and  Baking  Societies  in  England 

and  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were  isolated 
associations  of  consumers  to  break  down  millers  monopoly. 
In  the  Union  Shops  and  Labour  Exchanges,  1828-32,  the 
working  class  tried  to  embody  Robert  Owen’s  views. 

The  economic  fallacy  of  the  Labour  Exchange : the  un- 
democratic constitution  of  the  Union  Shop. 

First  co-operative  movement  collapses  along  with  the 
dramatic  upheaval  of  “The  Trades  Union’  (1830-34).  The 
collapse  is  followed  by  the  Chartist  agitation. 

Seeds  of  co-operative  faith,  scattered  far  and  wide  by 
disciples  of  Owen,  await  political  disenchantment,  industrial 
truce  and  trade  revival  to  yield  fruit  after  their  own  kind. 

Specimen  Questions. 

1.  Describe,  briefly,  what  you  mean  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  giving  instances  of  trades  not  yet  completely 
reached  by  it. 

2.  How  was  it  that  the  new  system  of  industry  was  specially 
connected  with  the  idea  of  free  competition  ? 

3.  What  were  the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  association 
showed  itself  in  the  eighteenth  century  ? 

4.  Outline  the  principal  points  in  Robert  Owen’s  new  theory 
of  society. 

5.  Can  you  suggest  any  historical  reasons  why  co-operation 
should  have  begun  with  the  corn  mill  ? 

6.  What  were  the  “ Union  Shop,”  the  “ Labour  Exchange,” 
and  “The  Trades  Union  ” ? 
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III. 

THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  INDUSTRY. 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  CONSUMERS. 

[“  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chap,  hi.; 

“ Manual  for  Co-operators,”  chap,  vii.*] 

The  Rochdale  Pioneers  (1844).  Robert  Owen’s  co- 
operative idea,  grafted  on  a democratic  stock,  produces  the 
modern  co-operative  movement. 

Dividend  on  Purchase:  its  importance  in  securing  a 
democratic  constitution  to  the  store.  Indirect  method  of 
eliminating  “ profit  on  price.”  Its  secondary  uses  as  auto- 
matic savings  bank,  provision  for  c[uarterly  expenses, 
compulsory  reserve  fund,  &c. 

Development  of  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  the 
Store.  Specialisation  of  function  produces  a civil  service  of 
industry.  The  relation  of  the  society  to  its  servants.  Separation 
of  the  administrative  from  the  representative  system  (as  in 
English  Government  and  municipal  service),  instead  of 
confusion  between  them  (as  in  American  politics,  where  the 
office-holders  and  office-seekers  respectively  sway  elections). 

Spread  of  Democratic  form  of  Co-operation  in  the  North 
of  England.  Rapid  growth  of  stores  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  General  Redemption  Societies  and  the  Corn 
Mills.  General  adoption  of  the  Rochdale  system  of  Dividend 
on  Purchase.  The  Corn  Mill  tends  to  become  one  of  the 
“ productive  ” departments  of  the  store,  or  of  a group  of  stores 
(federal  committees). 

The  Growth  of  Federal  Industry. 

Federation  for  specific  purposes  a natural  outcome  of 
the  government  of  the  store  by  the  customers  (that  is,  by 
the  community). 

The  work  of  the  District  Conferences  branches  off  into  two 
channels  : development  of  co-operative  trade  and  manufacture 
in  Wholesale  Societies  ; political  and  propagandist  action  in 
the  Co-operative  Union. 


* Further  reading — All  students  should  study  Holyoake's  “History  of  the  Rochdale 
Pincers  “ ; also  his  “ History  of  Co-operation  in  England.”  The  chapters  in  J.  S,  Mill’s 
“Principles  of  Political  Economy”  on  the  Production  of  Wealth  and  on  Co-operation 
should  also  be  consulted,  together  with  the  corresponding  chapters  in  Marshall’s 
“ Principles  of  Economics,” 
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Formation  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society  (1864)  : 
original  scheme  of  selling  at  cost  price  plus  a commission  ; 
reason  for  adopting  Rochdale  system  of  selling  at  market 
price  and  returning  surplus  as  dividend  on  purchase. 

Can  an  Association  of  Consumers  realise  profit?  Diver- 
gence in  structure  and  policy  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
Wholesale  Societies.  Central  and  local  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. In  both  cases  constitution  purely  democratic. 

The  management  of  industry  “ by  the  community  for 
the  community.” 

The  production  of  commodities  by  the  Central  Federation. 
How  production  should  be  organised  ? ^vletaphysical  distinc- 
tion between  the  ‘‘  production  and  the  “ distribution  of 
commodities.  “ ^lan  cannot  create  material  things,  he  can 
only  “ rearrange  matter.”  Wholesale  societies  refuse  to  trans- 
form their  manufacturing  departments  into  self-governing 
workshops.  Bonus  to  labour  introduced  dropped  by  English 
Wholesale  Society,  continued  by  Scottish  W holesale  Society. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  Co-operation — 
should  industry  be  organised  by  associations  of  consumers,  or 
by  associations  of  producers  ? 


Summary  of  Co-oper.\tive  History. 

1.  1800-1844.  First  Period.  From  the  beginning  of  the 

Century  to  1844. 

1795-6-  Establishment  of  Co-operative  Corn  Mills,  at  Hull  and  on 
Barham  Downs. 

1817-20.  Robert  Owen  expounds  advantages  of  association  in 
industry. 

1824.  Repeal  of  Combination  Acts. 

1825-30.  Owenite  Communities. 

1830.  Two  Hundred  Stores  are  said  to  be  in  existence. 

-830-34  Outbreak  of  Owenite  Trade-unionism,  followed  by  disas- 
trous collapse 

1832.  The  First  Reform  Bill. 

1833.  The  First  Effective  Factory  Act. 

1835.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

2.  1844-1864.  Second  Period.  From  the  starting  of  the 

Rochdale  Store  (1844)  to  the  Starting  of  the  English 
Wholesale  Society  (1864). 

1844.  Starting  of  Rochdale  Pioneers. 

1846.  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

1847.  The  “ Ten  Hours  Act.” 

1347-51.  Some  of  the  Large  Co-operative  Corn  Mills  are  started. 

1848.  Year  of  Revolutions  Abroad. 

1849-50.  The  “ Christian  Socialists’  ” work  begins. 
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1852.  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  (the  “ Magna 
Charta  of  the  Co-operators  ”)  is  passed. 

^850-55.  Early  Co-operative  Conferences  are  held. 

1860.  The  Co-operator  newspaper  is  started. 

1861.  Some  Productive  Societies  are  started. 

1861-4  Cotton  Famine.  The  North  Country  Stores  weather  the 
storm. 

1862.  There  are  450  Societies  with  nearly  100,000  Members,  and 

nearly  2^  millions  of  Annual  Sales. 

1863.  The  English  Wholesale  Society  is  enrolled. 

3.  1864-1884.  Third  Period.  From  the  starting  of  the 
English  Wholesale  Society  to  the  present  time. 

1864.  Starting  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society. 

1865.  Industrial  Partnerships  made  possible  by  Law. 

1867.  The  Second  Reform  Bill. 

1869.  Starting  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 

1869.  The  First  National  Congress  is  held,  and  the  Central  Board 
(now  the  Co-operative  Union)  founded. 

1869.70  and  following  years.  More  Productive  Societies  are  started. 
1871.  The  Co-operative  News  is  started. 

1873.  Opening  of  the  Leicester  Boot  Works. 

1874  and  following  years.  Failures  of  some  Industrial  Partnerships 
and  Productive  Societies. 

1879.  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Co-operative 
Stores.  ^ 

1882.  There  are  1,200  Societies  with  nearly  650,000  Members,  and 
25J  millions  of  Annual  Sales. 

1891.  Opening  of  the  great  Dunston  Corn  Mill. 

1894.  Opening  of  the  Chancelot  Corn  Mill. 

Specimen  Questions. 

1.  Why  did  the  adoption  of  dividend  on  purchase  affect  the 
constitutional  form  of  co-operative  societies  ? 

2.  How  does  the  dividend  on  purchase  system  get  rid  of 
profit-making  ? 

3.  The  dividend  is  often  called  “profit show  why  this  is 
incorrect. 

4.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  allowing 
co-operative  employes  to  vote  for  the  committee ; in  what  way 
does  the  experience  of  the  Government  Civil  Service  guide  us  ? 

5.  What  were  the  “ General  Redemption  Societies;”  trace 
their  resemblance  to  Robert  Owen’s  idea. 

6.  Classify  the  Co-operative  Corn  Mills.  Describe  the  first 

introduction  of  the  Federal  principle  into  Co-operative  Corn 
Mills. 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Wholesale 
bociety?  The  Leeds  Co-operative  Society  (and  some  others) 
declines  to  join ; what  can  be  said  for  this  policy  ? 
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IV. 


V 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRODUCERS. 

[“The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chap.  v. ; 

“ The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day,”  chap.  xvi.  ; 

“Manual  for  Co-operators,”  chap,  viii.*] 

The  two  types  of  Co-operative  Organisation — the  Association 
of  Consumers  and  the  Association  of  Producers — became 
sharply  contrasted  forty-six  years  ago  with  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  into  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

The  Christian  Socialists  in  London  (1848).  Ludlow’s  visit 
to  Paris.  Buchez’s  ideal  of  a self-governing  brotherhood 
of  workers.  Christian  Socialists  adopt  it.  Metropolitan 
Associations  promoted  by  Christian  Socialists  (tailors,  boot- 
makers, &c.) 

Resemblance  of  the  idea  to  the  community  proposals  of 
Robert  Owen,  and  to  the  projects  bf  “ The  Trades  Union  ” of 
1830-4,  but  not  to  the  New  Lanark  practice,  nor  to  the 
earliest  Co-operative  Societies  (Corn  Mills  and  Baking 
Societies). 

The  Ideal  of  the  Self-Governing  Workshop:  The  workers 
associated  in  voluntary  groups  would  become  their  own  em- 
ployers. The  subjection  of  man  to  man  in  industry  (capitalist 
employment  at  wages)  would  be  replaced  by  free  and  self- 
governing  associations  of  craftsmen,  sharing  between  them 
the  entire  produce  of  their  labour.  Abolition  of  “wage- 
slavery”  and  the  tyranny  of  the  driving  foreman.  The  “tribute” 
of  rent  and  interest  would  disappear,  in  being  retained  by  the 
associated  workmen  themselves.  The  craftsman  interested  in 
his  own  product  would  put  an  end  to  adulteration,  scamped 
work,  &c.  The  worker  becoming  his  own  master,  “sweating” 
would  cease.  Factory  Acts  would  be  unnecessary,  and  every 
man  would  be  “free.” 

Lancashire  Co-operators  and  Trade-Unionists  take  up  the 
idea.  Rapid  transformation  of  Co-operative  Factories  into 
Associations  of  Capitalist  Shareholders,  refusing  bonus  to 
labour.  Oldham  Working-class  Limiteds. 


* Further  reading.— The  publications  of  the  Labour  Association  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  self-governing  workshop.  The  " Report  of  the  Society  for  establishing 
Working  Men’s  Associations  ” (1852)  gives  the  experience  of  the  Christian  Socialists.  For 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  rise  and  result  of  every  experiment  in  co-operative  production 
in  the  United,  Kingdom,  the  student  should  consult  Benjamin  Jones’  “Co-operative 
Production,”  2 vols. 
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Existing  “Productive  Societies”  classified  according  to 
constitutions.  Extreme  diversity  of  tyj-e.  In  practically  no 
case  do  they  completely  realise  the  Christian  Socialist  ideal  of 
a self-governing  workshop.  Predominance  of  shareholders 
who  are  not  wage-workers.  Prevalence  of  wage-workers  who 
are  not  shareholders.  Sometimes  the  working  members  come 
near  to  establishing  a fairly  free  comm\mity,  full  of  the  Co- 
operative spirit.  Occasional  degenerac}'  into  Small  Master 
Partnerships  closed  against  new  comers,  and  even  into  the 
sweating  system  of  out-work. 

Causes  of  failures  of  “ Productive  ” Societies,  organised 
as  Associations  of  Producers : want  of  sufficient  capital 

to  compete  with  modern  competitors ; inability  to  produce 
on  sufficiently  large  scale,  or  to  obtain  enough  custom ; 
difficulty  in  obtaining  best  managerial  ability  ; administrative 
drawbacks  owing  to  workers  being  at  the  same  time  the 
masters  (lack  of  discipline,  &c.) ; competition  between  rival 
associations,  for  instance,  in  boot  and  shoe  making. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  faithful  attempts  to  realise 
the  ideal  of  self-employing  groups  of  workers  all  occur  in 
industries  as  yet  untransformed  by  an  extensive  use  of  costly 
machinery,  and  by  the  transaction  of  business  on  a large  scale. 
(The  Dunston  Corn  Mill  cost  the  Wholesale  over  /’ioo,ooo, 
and  employs  only  112  men). 

The  Self-Governing  Workshop  has  now  to  some  extent 
given  place  to  the  Industrial  Partnership,  in  which  the  worker 
owns  little  or  none  of  the  capital,  and  exercises  practically  no 
control  over  the  enterprise,  but  receives,  in  addition  to  his 
wages,  a share  in  the  profits.  This  leads  us  to  a consideration 
of  Profit  Sharing.  “ Profit  in  the  Store  is  the  dividend  of 
custom  ; profit  in  the  Workshop  is  the  dividend  of  labour.” 
(Holyoake.) 


Specimen  Questions. 

1.  Describe  the  ideal  of  the  Self-Governing  Workshop  ; set 
forth  its  advantages  and  the  drawbacks  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  realisation. 

2.  In  what  respects  do  the  existing  “ Productive  ” Societies 
differ  from  the  ideal  of  the  Self-Governing  Workshop  ? 

3.  What  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  failure  of  Productive 
Societies  organised  as  Associations  of  Producers  ? 

4.  Explain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  general  spread  of 
Societies  organised  as  Associations  of  Producers  would  abolish 
competition. 
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5.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  underselling  of  one  another  by  the  various 
separate  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Societies  ? 

6.  In  a “ Self-Governing  Workshop,”  owned  entirely  by  the 
workers  in  it,  in  what  way  would  discipline  probably  be 
maintained  ? 

7.  In  what  industries  is  the  ideal  of  the  Self-Governing 
Workshop  most  likely  to  be  realised  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  advocacy  of  “ Industrial  Partnerships  ” now 
usually  substituted  for  that  of  Self-Governing  Workshops  ? 


V. 

PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  “CO-PARTNERSHIP 

OF  LABOUR.” 

[“  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chaps,  v. 
and  vi. ; “A  Manual  for  Co-operators,”  chaps,  vii.,  viii., 
and  xii.  ; “ The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day,”  chaps, 
xii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.  * ] 

One  of  the  questions  much  debated  among  co-operators,  as 
among  other  persons,  is  whether  a share  of  the  profits  of  an 
industrial  concern  ought  to  be  given  to  the  employes  over  and 
above  their  regular  wages  at  the  current  trade  union  rate. 

This,  it  will  be  noticed,  implies  a form  of  industrial  organisation  standing 
logically  intermediate  between  individual  capitalism  (where  the  private 
employer  takes  all  the  profit)  and  the  Christian  Socialist  ideal  of  a 
Co-operative  Association  of  Producers  (where  the  workers  concerned  divide 
among  themselves  the  entire  product  of  their  labour). 

Most  of  the  Associations  of  Producers,  some  of  the  Scottish 
Baking  Societies,  and  most  of  the  Irish  Creameries  allot  a 
share  of  Profits  to  their  employes. 


* Further  reading. — The  n^ost  complete  and  convenient  manual  is  the  Labour 
Department’s  “Report  on  Profit-Sharing,”  by  D.  F Schloss,  c— 7458,  1894;  price,  lod. 
Special  Pleas  for  Profit-Sharing  will  be  found  in  Sedley  Taylor’s  “ Profit-Sharing,”  and 
T.  W.  Bushill’s  “ Profit-Sharing  and  the  Labour  Question.”  In  B.  Jones’s  “ Co-operative 
Production,”  vol,  ii,,  chap,  xxvii.,  and  xxviii.,  the  question  is  exhaustively  summed  up. 
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The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  a few  of 
the  Stores  have  followed  their  example. 

A very  large  number  of  experiments  will  be  found  described  in  the  Labour 
Department  Report ; or,  more  in  detail,  in  “ Co-operative  Production,”  by 
Benjamin  Jones. 

The  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  other  Associations  of  Consumers,  do  not  adopt 
this  course,  and  a prolonged  controversy  on  the  subject  has 
taken  place. 

The  advocates  of  Profit  Sharing  argue  that  even  if  it  is 
impossible  for  working  men  by  combining  together  as  Associa- 
tions of  Producers  to  obtain  for  themseh  es  the  whole  product 
of  their  labour,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Co-operation  that  they  should  receive,  as  workmen,  a share 
in  the  profits  which  they  have  created.  Otherwise,  it  is 
urged,  how  does  their  position,  as  servants  of  a Co-operative 
Society,  differ  from  that  of  workmen  in  the  employment  of 
private  capitalists  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  Associations  of 
Consumers  do  not  really  make  “ profit  ” at  all  ; that  true 
Co-operation  is  the  union  to  carry  on  industry  for  the  common 
benefit,  and  that  any  surplus  is  but  an  over-payment  made  by 
the  combined  consumers  for  their  own  goods  ; that  the  artisan 
and  shopman,  like  all  other  producers,  can  share  in  the  advan- 
tages in  their  capacity  as  consumers  ; and  that  any  other 
arrangement  leads  to  a radical  misconception  of  the  proper 
organisation  of  industry,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
working  producer  should,  as  such,  be  subordinate  to  the 
citizen  consumer  as  such  (being,  of  course,  the  same  persons). 

Profit  Sharing,  as  a method  of  remuneration,  is  best  known 
in  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  example  of  Leclaire,  the 
Paris  house  decorator,  who  voluntarily  allotted  some  of  his 
employes  a share  in  the  profits  of  his  business. 

[See  the  account  given  in  J.  S.  Mill’s  “ Principles  of  Political 
Economy,”  book  iv.,  chap.  7 ; or  in  Sedley  Taylor’s 
“ Profit  Sharing,”  or  in  Miss  Hart’s  pamphlet,  “ The 
Maison  Leclaire.”] 

Distinguish  between  Profit  sharing  and  (i)  mere  stock,  or 
shareholding  by  employes ; (2)  “bonus  on  output,”  or  premium 
on  production  irrespective  of  profit ; (3)  voluntary  and  inde- 
terminate gift  by  employers;  (4)  Product  sharing  among 
fishermen,  Cornish  miners,  &c. 

[For  further  discussion  of  these  see  “ The  Methods  of  Indus- 
trial Remuneration,”  by  D.  F.  Schloss.] 
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I 

’ History  of  Profit  Sharing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1829-32.  Experiment  of  Lord  Wallscourt  in  sharing 
profits  on  a farm  of  100  acres. 

^ [Xbis  was  possibly  subsequent  to  the  celebrated  experiment 

at  Ralahine  under  Mr.  Vandeleur  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Craig — 

I more  properly  to  be  included  under  the  class  of  Co-opera- 

\ tive  Farms  (Associations  of  Producers.)] 

1865-74.  Briggs  Colliery  pays  bonus  voted  by  shareholders 
out  of  year’s  profits,  but  the  shareholders  terminate  it  after 
nine  years’  trial,  on  the  men  joining  the  Yorkshire  Miners 
Union  and  taking  part  in  a general  strike  against  reduction  of 

wages.  ' 

' 1866-74.  Fox,  Head  and  Co.,  Iron  Manufacturers, 

Middlesborough,  gave  share  of  profits  on  condition  that  men 
did  not  join  Trade  Union,  but  abandoned  scheme  in  1874’ 

After  1866  many  firms  started  profit-sharing  arrangements, 

' some  abandoned  them,  but  about  100  still  continue  in  18941 

together  employing  between  275OOO  and  29>ooo  operati\es. 
Twelve  have  existed  for  over  ten  years.  The  average  addition 
to  wages  has  varied  from  nothing  up  to  15  per  cent,  the 
general  average  being  roughly  4 to  5 cent  on  the  weekly 
wage,  or  a shilling  in  the  pound.  [See  Labour  Department 
Report  for  present  position.] 

The  results  of  Profit  Sharing  are  said  to  be— 

(a)  Extra  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  or  at  any 

rate  of  the  better  educated  among  them.  Some  (but 
not  all)  profit-sharing  employers  state  that  this 
quite  recoups  them  for  the  share  of  profits  given 
to  the  operatives. 

(b)  IMore  harmonious  relations  between  employer  and 

employed.  But  strikes  are  not  unknown. 

' On  the  other  hand,  trade  unions  frequently  object  to  Profit 

Sharing  schemes— (rt)  sometimes  suspecting  that  they  are 
introduced  in  order  to  detach  men  from  the  union;  or 
(b)  thinking  that  they  tend  to  increase  the  operative’s 
dependence  on  his  employer ; whilst  more  general  objections 
are  (c)  that  the  share  of  profits  has  a tendency  to  depress 
wages,  or  (d)  to  lead  to  overtime,  work  at  high  pressure,  and 
the  neglect  of  trade-union  regulations. 
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Specimen  Questions. 

1.  Does  the  co-operative  society  to  which  you  belong 
remunerate  its  porkers  by  wages  only,  or  by  wages  plus  a 
share  in  the  profits  ” ? Explain  how  you  would  defend  the 
present  custom,  whichever  it  is;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
what  arguments  it  could  be  attacked. 

2.  If  a co-operative  society,  hitherto  paying  wages  only, 
were  also  to  give  its  employes  a share  in  the  “ profits,”  what 
effect  (if  any)  do  you  suppose  the  change  would  have  on 
( a)  present  and  future  rates  of  wages,  (b ) efficiency  ? 

3.  State  and  criticise  the  argument  for  profit  sharing  which 
is  based  on  “justice.” 

4.  Would  you  consider  (a)  wages,  (b)  interest  on  capital, 
or  ( c)  the  salaries  of  managers,  “ shares  ” of  the  profit  or  not, 
and  why  ? 

5-  W(ould  you,  in  advocating  sharing  profits,  make  any 
distinction  ( a)  between  one  department  and  another,  possibly 
varying  in  their  profitableness;  (b)  between  “productive” 
and  “ distributive  ” employes  ? 

6.  State  the  Trade  Union  objections  to  profit  sharing. 
How  far  do  you  think  them  applicable  to  co-operative 
societies  ? 
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VI. 

THE  STATE  WITHIN  THE  STATE. 

[“  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chaps, 
vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.'"] 

Though  the  Co-operative  Movement  forms,  in  many 
respects,  a State  by  itself,  nevertheless  it  is  contained  vitliin  a 
larger  State,  of  which  it  is  a part.  Co-operation  must  there- 
fore include  citizenship.  He  who  is  nothing  but  a co-operator 
is  a bad  co-operator. 

Co-operation  has  nothing  to  do  with  mere  “ Party  Politics  ” Many  of 
the  questions  which  most  sharply  divide  Conservatives  and  Liberals  are 
points  on  which  good  co-operators  may  well  differ.  The  best  form  of 
government  for  Ireland,  or  the  proper  relation  between  Church  and  State 
are  not  subjects  on  which  co-operators,  ns  such,  need  express  any  opinion. 

The  object  of  Co-operation  is  not  the  success  of  any 
political  party,  but  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
working  men  and  working  women.  For  this,  co-operators, 
like  other  people,  need  the  help  of  the  law,  and  must  see 
that  they  get  it. 

The  Law  as  the  Defender  of  Liberty. 

Effective  freedom  of  combination  (the  corner-stone  of  Co- 
operation) is  created  by  law  and  maintained  by  law — The 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  the  Law  Relating 
to  Friendly  Societies,  Building  Societies,  Trade  Unions, 
Savings  Banks,  &c.  Frequent  amendment  of  these  laws 
called  for  by  changes  in  circumstances.  The  need  of  perpetual 
vigilance  to  prevent  the  passing  of  laws  injurious  to  Co- 
operation. The  House  of  Commons,  and  its  power  to 
Q]-  promote  Co-operative  Freedom.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  by  Town  Councils,  School  Boards,  Parish 
and  District  Councils,  Magistrates,  &c.  The  need  for  the 
direct  representation  of  Co-operators  on  all  public  bodies. 
(Give  illustrations  from  experience  in  Building  Acts  or  Bye- 
Laws,  Licensing  Questions,  Adulteration,  &c.) 

* Further  reading.-Several  of  the  Lectures  in  Toynbee’s  “ Industrial  Revolution,” 
especially”  Are  Radicals  Socialists?”  will  be  found  useful  See  the  Pamphlets,  ‘ How 
Best  to  do  away  with  the  Sweating  System,”  and  “ The  Best  Means  of  Bringing  Co- 
operation Within  the  Reach  of  the  Poor.”  (Co-operative  Union). 
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The  Law  of  Honesty  in  Industry. 

The  dangers  of  dishonest  competition  (survival  of  the  worst). 
The  tricks  of  trade  would  soon  drive  honest  dealers  into  ruin, 
if  not  forbidden.  Co-operators’  interest  in  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  Adulteration  Act,  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  &c. 
Necessity  for  amendment  and  enforcement  of  these  and 
similar  laws.  Why  co-operators  conduct  a crusade  against 
“Sweating.”  The  Factory  Acts  as  the  defence  of  the  honest 
manufacturer. 

The  State  as  an  Association  of  Consumers. 

Municipal  Co-operation. — In  some  cases  the  best  form  of 
organisation  is  not  the  store,  but  the  town  or  parish  Council ; 
where  consumption  or  use  is  practically  compulsory  the  only 
alternative  to  private  capitalism  is  compulsory  co-operation. 
The  citizens  of  Glasgow  and  many  other  towns  unite  to  carry 
on  their  own  waterworks,  gasworks,  tramways,  &c.,  for  them- 
selves. In  some  other  towns,  such  as  London,  these  public 
services  are  left  to  private  capitalist  traders.  (Give  illustrations 
from  your  own  town.)  Where  voluntary  co-operation  is  imprac- 
ticable, co-operators  are  in  favour  of  Municipal  Co-operation  ; 
hence  special  importance  to  co-operators  of  electing  to 
Town  Council  or  other  governing  bodies,  men  imbued  with 
co-operative  faith. 

National  Co-operation. — The  post  office  and  telegraphs,  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  the  army  and 
navy,  and  many  other  public  services  are  carried  on  by  the 
whole  nation  collectively  for  the  common  good.  Where 
consumption  or  use  is  universal,  co-operation  must  be 
universal ; but  many  non-co-operators  try  to  minimise  this, 
and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  prnate  capitalist  or 
i contractor.  Co-operators  seek  to  eliminate  the  contractor 

wherever  practicable.  Industry  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
people  for  the  people. 

I Raising  the  Standard  of  I.ife. 

A modern  democratic  state  seeks,  like  the  co-operative 
novement,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  men  and 
vomen  who  form  its  effective  citizens.  By  wise  laws  and 
ifficient  administration  Parliament  and  the  local  town  and 
' :ounty  and  parish  and  district  councils  are  perpetually 
: itriving  to  raise  the  standard  of  life,  to  procure  better  dwellings 
, :or  the  people,  to  improve  the  sanitary  arrangements,  to  put 

I lown  industrial  oppression,  to  make  more  tolerable  the 
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conditions  of  work,  to  provide  ever  more  schools  and 
classes  for  the  young  people,  to  open  up  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  land  music,  and  art,  and  literature  as  avenues  of 
culture,  and,  in  a thousand  ways,  to  make  better  citizens  of 
them.  All  this  makes  them  better  co-operators  too.  But  many 
persons  who  regard  it  as  better  that  as  much  as  possible 
should  be  left  to  be  done  by  the  individual  capitalists,  obstruct 
and  hamper  further  progress  in  this  direction.  Hence  it  is 
important  that  every  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  should 
receive  the  support  of  co-operators. 

The  Education  of  the  Citizen  is  specially  the  function 
of  the  Co-operative  Society. 

Specimen  Questions. 

1 . Why  do  co-operators  need  the  protection  of  the  law  ? 

2.  Describe  the  successive  steps  by  which  combination 
ceased  to  be  a crime,  and  was  facilitated  and  positively 
encouraged  by  the  law. 

3.  What  are  the  co-operative  interests  needing  vigilance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  on  local  governing  bodies  ? 

4.  Why  cannot  the  conduct  of  trade  be  left  absolutely 
unfettered  by  law  ? 

5.  How  far  is  it  true  that,  in  business,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  ? 

6.  Why  have  co-operators  a special  interest  in  putting 
down  adulteration,  sweating,  and  all  forms  of  industrial 
oppression  ? 

7.  State  the  arguments  for  and  against  factory  legislation 

(a)  for  children,  (b)  for  women,  (c)  for  men. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  Municipal  Co-operation  ? When 
is  this  form  of  associated  action  expedient  ? 

g.  For  what  services  does  your  own  town  now  resort  to 
Municipal  Co-operation,  and  for  what  (if  any)  do  you  think  it 
could  be  extended  ? 

10.  Give  instances  of  National  Co-operation,  and  state  any 
arguments  that  occur  to  you  for  its  extension  to  other  services. 

11.  What  do  you  mean  by  raising  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
people  ? State  by  what  means  it  has  so  far  been  accom- 
plished. 

12.  What  influences  have  been  most  powerful  in  bringing 
about  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  the  condition  of  (a)  Lancashire, 

(b)  Northumberland,  (c)  Glasgow? 
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VII. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 

INDUSTRY. 

[“The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chaps, 
vi.  and  vii.*] 

The  carrying  on  of  industry  for  the  common  good  involves 
the  formation  of  a hierarchy  of  officials — an  army  of  industry. 
The  “State  within  the  State”  must  have  its  own  civil  service. 

The  essential  attribute  of  the  civil  servant  is  that  he  is  not 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  money  profit  made  on  his  work. 
The  whole  fabric  of  government  in  Great  Britain  depends  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible,  for  definite  moderate  stipends,  to 
obtain  honest  and  efficient  public  service,  even  in  the  highest 
ranks. 

In  private  trading  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  stimulus 
of  personal  gain,  at  any  rate  in  the  ultimate  managers  of 
industry,  is  indispensable. 

But  note  that,  from  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  master  craftsman  down  to 
those  of  the  great  “ captains  ot  industry  of  the  present  time,  the  proportion 
of  the  population  directly  interested  in  making  business  profit  has  constantly 
diminished,  whilst  the  proportion  working  for  definite  stipends  has  constantly 
increased.  The  industrial  revolution,  the  growth  of  railways  and  shipping, 
the  joint  stock  system,  and  the  development  of  national  and  municipal 
administration  have  all  tended,  like  the  Co-operative  Movement,  to  restrict 
the  profit-making  class  to  a steadily  dwindling  percentage  of  the  community. 

Co-operators  contend  that  they  have,  in  their  associations  of 
consumers,  proved  that  it  is  quite  as  possible  in  co-operative 
industry  as  in  government  administration,  to  obtain  honest, 
loyal,  and  efficient  service  without  the  stimulus  of  personal 
profit. 

The  Supply  of  Brain  Power. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  undervalue  the  need  for  ability. 
Young  Democracies  often  think  it  better  to  “ share  the  work” 
among  the  members  in  rotation.  The  growing  need  for 
specialised  experience.  The  value  of  the  trained  “ expert.” 
Never  grudge  a good  salary  to  a manager.  The  “ best”  man 
for  any  particular  office  is  worth  all  his  extra  cost. 

But  honourable  Civil  Servants,  whether  of  Co-operative 
Industry  or  the  Government  Service,  do  not  work  for  money 
alone.  The  Non-Economic  Rewards  (social  esteem,  plea.sures 


* Further  reading.— Chapter  xii.  of  Book  IV.  of  Marshall’s  “ Principles  of  Economics, 
describes  the  supply  and  remuneration  of  business  management. 
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of  power,  feeling  of  citizenship,  sense  of  social  duty).  The 
Co-operative  Faith.  Co-operation  owes  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  give  their  lives  to  its 
service,  often  for  a bare  pittance.  The  more  honour  Co-operators 
pay  to  faithful  Co-operative  Employes,  the  less  need  there  will  he  to 
pay  extravagant  salaries. 

Spread  of  education  and  the  Co-operative  faith  will  increase 
supply  of  competent  brain-workers,  and  destroy  the  present 
monopoly  prices  of  professional  ability.  Hence  the  positive 
economic  value  of  education  to  Co-operators.  The  tendency 
will  be  towards  greater  Social  Equality  as  regards  money 
incomes.  Real  basis  of  remuneration  should  be  cost  of 
efficient  maintenance — salaries  varying,  therefore,  according 
to  stress  and  strain,  incidental  expenses,  need  for  rest  and 
change,  &c.  Brain-workers  need  more  than  manual  workers, 
thinkers  and  inventors  more  than  overlookers. 


The  Supply  of  Manual  Labour. 

Many  persons  who  know  the  folly  of  engaging  the  cheapest 
manager  who  offers  himself,  regard  bricklayers  and  masons 
as  all  equally  “common  workmen,”  and  see  no  harm  in 
letting  competition  cut  down  wages.  But  there  is  as  much 
relative  difference  between  one  plasterer  or  painter  and  another, 
as  between  one  brainworker  and  another.  The  only  safe 
policy  is  for  all  grades,  first,  to  fix  the  scale  of  remuneration 
(at  a rate  sufficient  to  attract  the  best  men  of  the  class),  and 
then  to  pick  the  most  efficient  candidate.  Competition  should 
be  shifted  from  the  plane  of  cheapness  to  the  plane  of  efficiency. 
The  Dyke  of  the  Standard  Rate  must  be  maintained  intact. 

Result  of  co-operation  on  wealth  distribution.  Elimination 
of  profit  and  substitution  of  the  salaried  official  for  the  profit- 
maker  through  the  store  and  the  wholesale  societies  ; remu- 
neration of  the  brain-worker  levelled  down  by  spread  of 
education  and  the  co-operative  organisation  of  industry ; 
the  wages  of  manual  workers  levelled  up  to  a point  of 
“ efficient  citizenship”  by  the  trade  unions.  \Ve  are,  as  yet, 
only  at  the  beginning  of  this  change. 

Specimen  Questions. 

1.  Explain  in  what  respect  the  position  of  co-operative 
employes  resembles  that  of  civil  servants. 

2.  State  and  criticise  the  theory  that  the  best  industrial 
system  is  that  in  which  every  man  is  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  profitableness  of  his  own  work. 
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3-  Give  any  instances  in  your  own  town,  or  within  your 
own  knowledge  elsewhere,  in  which  salaried  servants  do  work 
formerly  done  by  profit-makers.  Do  you  know  any  instances 
of  a contrary  tendency  ? 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ Non-economic  rewards  ? ” 
If  you  were  offered  the  managership  of  an  important  co- 
operative department  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appointment 
in  a private  firm  at  a higher  salary,  what  reasons  would  lead 
you  to  hesitate  between  them  ? 

5.  What  is  the  standard  rate,  and  why  should  it  be 
maintained  ? 

6.  What  do  you  expect  will  be  the  effect  of  a spread  of 
co-operative  principles  on  the  incomes  of  inventors, 
(b)  clever  business  men,  (c)  artisans,  and  (d)  labourers  ? 


VIII. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  TRADE-UNIONISM. 

[“  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chaps,  vi. 
and  vii.  ; “ The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day,” 

chap.  XX.'"] 

The  Co-operative  and  Trade  Union  movements — both 
springing  out  of  the  Industrial  Revolution— arose  practically 
at  the  same  period,  and  have  progressed  side  by  side.  Both 
count  (1894)  between  one  and  two  millions  of  regular 
members.  What  is  the  relation  between  them  ? Can  the 
working-man  Co-operator  afford  to  dispense  with  Trade- 
Unionism  ? Must  consider  separately  Associations  of  Pro- 
ducers and  Associations  of  Consumers  ; mutually  exclusive 
ideals. 


■xr  reading.— For  the  development  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  see  S.and  B. 

^ebb  s “ History  of  Trade-Unionism,”  and  for  an  account  of  its  working,  George  Howell’s 
Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.”  “ The  Relation  of  Co-operation  and  Trade  Unionism  ” 
Co-operative  Union)  will  be  found  useful. 
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Universal  Spread  of  Associations  of  Producers  would 
ultimately  be  inconsistent  with  Trade-Unionism. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Co-operative  Corn  Mills  were  owned, 
not  by  the  consumers,  but  by  the  workmen  employed  in  them, 
strikes  would  be  unknown,  and  there  would  be  no  room  for 
the  Millers’  Trade  Union.  But  this  would  not  produce  social 

peace. 

Our  self-governing  corn  mills  would  be  forced  inevitably  to  adopt  one  of 
two  courses.  The  workers  in  each  mill  might,  in  the  first  place,  preseive 
their  entire  independence  ot  the  other  mills  and  they  would  all  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  custom  of  the  community.  This  course  is,  in  fact, 
the  one  pursued  by  such  associations  of  producers  as  already  exist.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  unrestrained  competition  inevitably  leads,  in  bad  times, 
to  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  associated  producers  and 
the  reduction  of  their  remuneration.  Profit  disappears,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time,  and  it  becomes  a question  of  working  longer  and  for  less  than  before, 
in  order  to  avoid  running  at  a positive  loss  and  seeing  their  whole  capital 
disappear.  To  resist  this  downward  tendency,  and  to  insist  on  the  loss 
being  borne  by  the  capitalist  employer,  is  just  the  function  of  the  trade 
union  to-day.  At  present  the  constant  pressure  of  the  customer  for  lower 
prices,  which  competing  capitalists  can  do  nothing  to  resist,  is  to  some 
extent  checked  b«  the  dyke  of  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages.  If  this  were 
absent,  the  capitalist  workers  would  find  themselves  driven  in  bad  times  to 
lower  indefinitely  their  own  standard  of  life  in  order  to  keep  intact  the 
capital  which  they  had  accumulated. 

The  unrestrained  competition  of  “small  masters”  inevitably 
produces  all  the  horrors  of  “sweating.”  The  only  alternative 
would  be  a “ring”;  the  various  associations  of  producers 
might  combine  against  the  consumer. 

Associations  of  Consumers  are  compatible  with  Trade- 
Unionism,  but  form  no  substitute  for  it. 


The  average  “dividend”  of  a co-operator  is  a year; 
j a “good  co-operator”  may  get  twice,  or  even  thrice  that 

' I amount.  But  this  is  only  a farthing  to  three  farthings  an 

hour  on  his  wages.  Wages  in  a “good  trade  union  town” 
are  often  a penny  or  twopence  an  hour  higher  than  in  a dis- 
^ . organised  (yet  co-operative)  district — compare,  for  instance, 

' engineers’  rates  at  Keighley  and  Manchester. 

\ A Co-operator  who  is  not  a Trade-Unionist  may  often 

I be  losing  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  wages  as  he  is 

gaining  in  dividend. 

But  it  is  argued  that  associations  of  consumers  might 


j 
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eventually  employ  every  worker,  who  might  thus  gain  (as 
consuming  members)  anything  lost  as  wage-earners.  Im- 
possible that  this  should  ever  apply  to  the 

(a)  Export  trade  (whole  districts  in  Lancashire  manu- 

facture exclusively  for  export) ; 

(b)  Services  of  compulsory  use  (Govei  nment  and  Muni- 

cipal works,  post  and  telegraphs,  water  and 

gas,  &c.); 

(c)  Many  other  matters  (see  “ Limitations  of  Co-opera- 

tion”). 

There  are  whole  sections  of  the  workinj^^  class  whom  the 
store  and  the  Wholesale  can  never  employ. 

Even  in  Associations  of  consumers  we  get  diversity  of 
interest  between  producer  (eager  for  high  wages)  and  consumer 
keen  on  low  prices).  Each  class  of  workers  is  in  a minority 
:ompared  with  the  consumers ; must  have  its  separate 
organisation  (trade  union)  to  maintain  its  separate  interests. 

The  co-operative  and  trade  union  movements  are  the  necessary  comple- 
nent  of  each  other.  In  the  co-operative  society  or  the  municipality  the 
-itizen  consumer  unites  with  his  fellows  to  control  and  manage  for  their 
rornmon  benefit  as  much  as  possible  of  the  industry  which  supplies  their 
iceds.  Their  aim  must  necessarily  be  to  obtain  good  articles  at  a low 
xpense  of  production.  But  as  they  themselves  are  also  producers,  it  is 
:asy  for  them  to  realise  the  truth  of  Owen’s  great  principle,  that  the 
community  is  in  the  long  run  injured,  not  profited,  by  any  beating  down  of 
he  standard  of  life  of  its  members.  These  same  citizen-consumers  combine, 
herefore,  among  themselves  in  a second  organisation,  according  to  indus- 
ries,  in  order  that  in  no  case  may  the  heedlessness  of  the  consuming 
najority  depress  the  condition  of  the  minority  in  v.^hich  any  one  set  of 
iroducers  is  bound  to  find  itself.  Without  co-operation,  voluntary  or 
municipal,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any  industry  will  be  carried  on  for  the 
jiublic  beriefit ; without  trade-unionism  there  is  no  security  that  this  public 
1 enefit  will  not  be  made  a source  of  injury  to  the  minority  of  producers. 
Combinations  of  workers  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a permanent 
dement  in  the  democratic  state,  whether  the  control  over  industry  be  in 
tie  hands  of  voluntary  associations  or  consumers,  or  in  those  of  the  State 
c r municipality  itself. 

( ".onclusions : — 

(a)  Trade-Unionism  and  Co-operation  (Associations  of 

Consumers)  the  necessary  complement  of  each 
other. 

(b)  Each  bound  to  promote  and  support  the  other. 

(c)  Trade-Unionists  must  be  loyal  to  the  store — never  go 

elsewhere, never  press  it  for  more  than  private  firms 
accord,  never  “take  advantage”  of  its  vulnerability 
to  slander. 

(d)  Co-operators  must  pay  trade  union  wages,  and  respect 

trade  union  hours  and  regulations. 
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The  wage-earners  in  each  town,  organised  as  consumers, 
and  the  workers  in  each  trade,  organised  as  producers,  might 
rapidly  become  an  irresistible  twdn  powder  for  the  democratic 
control  of  industry.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  oi  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Co-operative  Union  represent  to-day  to  a large  extent  the 
the  same  persons,  or  at  least  the  same  families.  Both  bodies 
represent  the  wTole  community  of  manual  workers,  as  opposed 
to  any  particular  section  of  it.  Both  are  interested  in  main- 
taining a high  standard  of  quality  and  a high  level  of  w ork- 
manship. Both  have  a struggle  to  wage  with  those  who,  as 
idle  landlords  or  capitalists,  levy  a tribute  upon  the  workirig 
community  without  necessarily  rendering  it  any  service  in 

return. 

Specimen  Questions. 

1.  Why  is  the  association  of  producers  ultimately  incom- 
patible wdth  trade-unionism  ? 

2.  Discuss  w'hether  a co-operator  should  be  a member  of 
his  trade  union  or  not. 

3.  Explain  why  voluntarily  associations  of  consumers  can 
never  hope  to  employ  all  the  workmen  in  the  country. 

q.  M'hy  is  the  trade  union  a necessary  complement  to  the 
store  and  the  \\  holesale  Society  in  the  realisation  of  Robert 
Owen’s  co-operative  system  of  society  ? 

5.  Suggest  new  methods  of  bringing  about  a right  under- 
standing betw'een  associations  of  consumers  and  the  organisa- 
tions of  the  producers  in  trade  unions. 

6.  Discuss  the  suggestion  that  trade  unions  would  do  w'ell 
to  low'er  their  standard  rate  and  relax  their  rules  as  to  methods 
of  wmrking  and  hours  of  labour  in  fa\  our  of  profit-sharing 
associations  of  producers  so  as  to  give  these  advantages  oyer 
private  traders,  and  over  associations  of  consumers  which 
accord  labour  no  share  of  “profits.” 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

[“The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  chap,  viii.*] 

How  FAR  IS  Co-operation  likely  to  Extend  ? 

Voluntary  Co-operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present 
includes  1,500,000  members,  out  of  a population  of  30,000,000  • 
jwns  twelve-millions  sterling  of  accumulated  wealth  out  of 
an  estimated  total  of  twelve-thousand  millions;  supplies 
torty-milhons  of  commodities  annually,  out  of  a total  expendi- 
:ure  of  twelve-hundred  millions ; and  co-exists  along  with 
an  annual  payment  of  rent  and  interest  to  landlords  and 
capitalists  (apart  from  earnings  of  business  management)  of 
ave-hundred  millions  sterling,  together  with  a payment  of 
about  the  same  amount  to  business  managers  and  the 
arofessional  classes.  How  far  can  we  look  forward  to  the 
ixpansion  of  the  Co-operative  state  ? 

fa)  Social  Limits. 

The  Excluded  Poor. — Men  and  women  living  below  the 

‘ Poverty  line  ” ; dw^ellers  in  isolation  and  ignorance  ; popu- 

ation  continually  shifting  their  abode,  or  changing  their 

occupation,  are  incapable  of  voluntary  association,  whether  of 

consumers  or  producers.  The  victims  of  the  “sweater” 

< annot  combine.  To  make  Co-operative  recruits  below  the 

“ Poverty  line  ” we  must  first  compulsorily  raise  the  standard 
( it  lite. 

The  Excluded  Rich.—ThQ  upper  and  middle  classes  will  not 
1 ake  the  trouble  to  administer  Democratic  industry ; they 
] irefer  to  pay  the  shopkeeper.  Caprices  of  fashion  and 
' agarics  ot  personal  whim.  The  consumption  of  the  well- 
1 D-do  is  not  a possible  domain  of  co-operative  industry. 

(b)  Administrative  Limits. 

Means  of  Transit. — The  railways  and  steamships  cannot  be 
administered  by  the  indefinite  and  shifting  body  of  the 
‘ consumers”  of  these  services,  and  the  community  will 
c ertainly  never  entrust  them  to  the  “producers,”  i.e.  the 
engine-drivers  and  seamen.  The  great  transit  services  must 
b e under  democratic  control,  and  in  this  case  it  is  incompatible 
with  voluntary  associations.  Other  great  industries  in 
s milar  position. 

* Further  reading. — Chap.  XXIX  (“The  Future in  n 
P oduction.”  “The  Labour  Question,”  by  Leonard  Hobhouse  il  a suggefuve^boo^^^^^ 
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Public  Services.  — Provision  of  water,  gas,  tramways, 
electricity,  &c.,  cannot  be  left  to  voluntary  associations  of 
consumers.  Where  consumption  is  compulsory,  co-operation 
must  be  compulsory. 

Export  Trade,  obviously,  cannot  be  managed  by  associations 
of  consumers  ; might  conceivably  be  by  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, though  not  in  practice  the  case  as  yet. 

Co-operation  by  voluntary  associations  of  consumers  is 
likely  to  be  practically  restricted  to  commodities  of 
common  use,  the  consumption  of  which  is  not  compulsory, 
for  which  the  demand  is  large  and  constant,  and  which 
are  required  by  the  great  intermediate  class,  neither  too 
poor  nor  too  rich  for  democratic  self-government. 

In  “The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,”  p.  233,  it  is  roughly 
estimated  that  this  possible  field  for  voluntary  democratic  co-operation 
includes  (without  social  or  economic  changes)  commodities  amounting  to 
300  to  350  millions  sterling  annually — eight  or  nine  times  the  present 
co-operative  sales,  but  not  a quarter  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the 
community. 

Co-operative  Manufacturing  more  narrowly  limited  still. 
The  bulk  of  w'orking  class  consumption  is  made  up  of  imported 
food  and  tobacco,  and  their  purchases  of  “ second-hand  ” 
goods  are  also  large.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  other  articles 
required  by  co-operators  is  often  below  the  “ unit  of  economic 
productivity.”  Why  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  has  not 
yet  seen  its  w-ay  to  build  its  owm  ships. 

(r)  Economic  Limits. 

Rent  and  interest — the  present  tribute — must  for  ever 
escape  voluntary  co-operation.  Purchase  of  freehold  by  a 
co-operative  society  only  shifts  the  burden  (interest  paid  to 
shareholders  instead  of  rent  to  landlord). 


The  Double  Organisation  of  Society. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  limits  can  be  passed  by  Municipal 
and  National  Co-operation.  Means  of  transit  and  all  public 
services,  if  they  pass  from  private  capitalists  at  all,  must  pass 
to  representatives  of  the  community.  Public  control  or 
ownership  of  land  and  mineral  wealth.  By  Factory,  Sanitary, 
and  Education  Acts,  the  Excluded  Poor,  and  by  Graduated 
Taxation  the  Excluded  Rich,  might  gradually  be  brought 
within  the  field  of  Co-operation.  The  possibilities  of  a 
universal  two-fold  organisation  of  the  Democracy.  Associations 
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of  consumers  (whether  voluntary  or  compulsory) — the  stores 
and  the  wholesale  societies  ; the  municipality  and  the  State — 
provide  an  economic  basis  for  the  free  service  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  citizen.  Trade  unions  (whether  of  brain- 
workers or  manual  workers)  represent  the  special  requirements 
of  different  classes  of  producers  in  education  and  expenditure. 

Specimen  Questions. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  of  bringing  the 

very  poor  within  the  reach  of  co-operation  ? 

• 

2.  State  as  fully  as  you  can  the  different  classes  of  workers 
who  frequently  shift  their  abode,  or  whose  work  requires 
frequent  absence  from  home  ? 

3.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  co-operative 
membership  among  the  rich  ? 

4.  How  would  you  propose  to  extend  the  principles  of 
co-operation  to  (a)  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  ; 
(b)  the  London  docks  ; (c)  the  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company;  (d)  coal  mines;  (e)  iron 
mines  ; (/)  the  tramways  in  your  town  (or  the  nearest  to  you)  ? 

5.  Why  must  the  export  trade  be  abandoned,  either  to  the 
private  trader  or  to  associations  of  producers  ? 

6.  How  can  co-operators  escape  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
of  rent  and  interest  to  a non-productive  class  ? 


